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Descriptive Infonnation on Over-35 Ifadergraduate Students 

Virginia de Wolf and Patricia W. Lunneborg 

An increasing nuniber of olcjr students can be seen on college caapuses 
today especially at the luider^jraduate level. Yet there exist few studies 
indicating \Aiy this is ao and, core . impox-tantly, there are few resources 
geared to this ate group for guidance purposes. Realizing the useflOness 
of the Washin^jtcn ?rc-College (K?C) test battery to the hi^i school student, 
Olch, lunneborg and de Wolf (1S72) gctzhered WFC data from a sainple of 
undergraduates (UG«s) over 35 years old to establish nozu- for ftiture older 
undergraduate students at the Levers ity. 

With funding provided by the Graduate School Research Fund, letters 
were sent all (550) new and returning UG's over 35 attending the Uhiversity 
froB spring quarter 197O to autumn 197I. for their participation in the 
project, i.e., taking the long Form B WPC test battery and ccopleting a 
biograiAiic form, the stuiaShts were offered a sum of money ranging from 
$5.00 to $10.00 and a private counseling session with Dr. Doris Olch at 
whidi time feedback from their performance on the WPC was given. Fifty- 
three males and 100 females participated in this study during the seven 
quarters mentioned 4bove. Half of the participants have taken advantage 
of the feedback session with Dr. Olch (535t of the males and U936 of the 
females). 'One present repcrt summarizes descriptive information tram, the 
biographic form. 

Hi^ school backgroun i ard early family life. Information for the 
topics of this section uae taken from both transcripts and the biographic 
form. The majority of over 35s were high school graduates. All the 
women were graduates and caly ei^t males indicated that they had received 
an equivalency dlplomf. An Jtem -'jiquirlng as to estimated high school OVA 
prompted the following breakdown indicating that the women had been quite 
superior academically to che men- 



Table 1: Estijiated HS GPA 



Males Females Total 

H 1^ i 

Below 2.=0 2,0.0 lU.O 21.5 

2.50 -2.99 31.5 21^.1^ 26.4 

3-co -H.oo 28.5 61.6 $2.1 

Total N 35 86 121 



Concer..ing hi^ scboo.". acocciplisbments eig^t areas of achievenent 
were inquired ot, e.g. ^ "lelcMired to hmor society." Seventy percent of 
fenales reported having cne or more such achieveoent, while 57^ of the 
■ales reported likewise. 



Table 2: lAimber of BS AeccnplisbDents 





Males 


Feuales 


Total 




% 


$ 


i 


None 


1^3.1^ 


30.0 


3U.6 


1 


26.1^ 


23.0 


24.2 


2 or more 


30.2 


1^7.0 


41.2 



The top three areas for the jMles in HS were (l) winning a varsity 
letter in sports,' ^dj^, (2) having a major part in a play, 28)^, and (3) 
being president of one or more student organizations, 2kiL* For the 
females, the top three v/ere (l) having a major part in a play, 3^, (2) 
belonging to a scholastic bono - society, 2S$, and (3) president of one 
or more student organizations, 28)(. It is worthwhile to note that only 
3 of the males belonged to a scholastic honor society, while 29 of the 
females reported such membership. This is ccmsistent with the hifl^ 
sdtool grades reported above* 



Aunily background vas rather sinilar for mm and uonen. They both 
seemed to have spent their childhoods groiring up in siinilar areas. ^ 

Table 3: Priaary Area of Residence During Childhood* 







Fesales 


Total 




i 


i 




Large city (300,000 or laore) 


20.8 


29.0 


26.1 


City (under 500,000) 


32.1 


28.0 , 


29. 1^ 


Suburb 


U.3 


8.0 


9.2 


Tomn 


32.1 


31.0 


31.0 


Fterm or Banch 


IS. 9 


18.0 


18.3 



^^Some people indicated multiple areas of childhood residency 
and the percentages reflect this fact. 



(1956) 

Utilizing Roe*s/ classification of occupations, there was a great 
deal of correspcmdence in parental occupations for males and females. 
Table k presents father's occupation by Roe interest gxxmps and levels. 
Technology employed the highest percentage of Others for both sejces. 
The majority of fathers also had ''middle level*' Roe Jobs, i.e., levels 
^ and If. 

Occupation "Housewife" employed the hi^est percentage of their 
mothers — k&fi of males' mothers and U?o of the fonales. For those idiose 
mothers did work Crgcini^ation enplcyed the largest percentage of the males' 
mothers, ^rtiile Se?:vjce end Gen ral r?ultural tied for the pcsitiOT of 
employing the largest injober of the females' mothers. 'Jne females' 
mothers seemed to have i slifijitly greater percentage of "higher level^ 
Jobs, i.e., levels 1 aid 2, 2C.0ji> vAien compared with the correspcmding 
oombii^ed percentage for the males' mothers, lif.6^. / At the other end 
of the scale, the males' mothers had a sli^^tly greater percentage of 
level 5 and 6 Jobs, l8.9jt compared to the females' mothers, 13^7^1. 



Table k: Father's Occupation oy Roe Groups and Levels 





i'iales 


Females 


Total 




















6' / 


o«u 


7 A 


Bus Ine s s cont a.ct 


10 li ^ 




li 

• 


Orgjanization 




2U.8 


20. "i 

WW* ^ 


Technology 


1 • ^ 


58.7 


Ui.8 


Outdoor 


16.7' 


17.2 


17.0 


Science 


if. 2 


1 1 


p 1 


General Cultural 






2 8 




P 1 




X«f 


Levels 








1 




3.2 


-2.1 


2 




6.5 


7.1 


3 


31.3 


37.6 


35.5 




37-5 


33.3 


3i».8 


5 


10. U 


6.5 


7.8 


6 


10. U 


6.5 


7.8 


IMspecified 


2.1 


6.5 





General profile of participants . The average age in I971 vas U2 
for the males and 43 for the females. Fifty eight percent resided in 
suburbs or in a nearby tovn rather than within Seattle (U2^). Seventy 
percent were within a half -hour's trawling time frcnn the University and' 
8136 drove to campus. A large percentage of the irale students were 
veterans (793()> ^ile only % of female students were veterans. Sixteen 
percent considered the financing of their college education of "major 

concem>" i.e.^ they were not certain that they would be able to complete 

* 

school^ and kl% said finances were 'some%Aiat" of concern. Money was no 
problem to 4l^ and the:*e wore no apparent differences in this regard 
between the sexes. 
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The students were asked to rate themselves on a scale from 1 (very 
good) to 5 (very poor) in general physical and mental health. Fifty-two % 
reported their physical health to be very good, 7856 reported their health 
as either very good or good combined, and 99?^ said their health was very 
good to average. On mental health, vith 1 ?is 'happy and welx-ad justed" 
and 5 as "very nervous, worried, having proolems getting along with 
others," Ul^t reported their mental \ealth to be very good, 75^ reported 
it to be either very good or g^od, end 9d3t reported it to be either very 
good, good, or average. Eight ipercv-^nt reported physical haiidicaps and 
14^ indicated having a chronic :i.llness. 

Almost all of tr.e students had had some college experience before 
heing tested. Only four report ;d never having attended college. 

Table 5: Previous College Experience 





Males 


Fenales 


Total 


V 

• 








No colleges attended 


1.9 


3.1 


2.7 


Junior or Ccamunity College 


23.1 


25.8 


24.8 


4-year College or University 


$5.8 


37.1 


43.6 


JC or CC and U-year University 


19.2 


34.0- 


28.9 


Total N ■ 


52 


97 


149 



Not only had almost all attended a oQillege, university, or 2-year 
school, but three-quarters of them reported being Juniors or seniors at 
time of testing. Table 6 presents the class status of each sex at time 
of testing. 



Table 6: Cms at Time of Testing 





Malea 


Females- 


Total 




i 






Freshman 


7.7 


8.2 


8.1 


Sof^ODore 




17.5 


l£.l 


-Junior 


50.0 


57.7 


55.0 


Senior 


28. s 


l£.5 


20.8 


Total N 


^2 


97 


1'49 



A list jf 5 'lOK-v j.ationai" reasons for coruing to college was 
.included on the bioc^rapbir fcz-m. About of the male students and 593^ 
of the females did not indicate any such non -vocational reasons. 

♦ 

Table 7: Non-Vocational Reasons for Attending College 

Males Females Total 

i> i 

To grow intellectually and personally 37-7 ^1.0 

To provide enrichment of leisure time 1*9 19*0 13-1 

To provide "instirance in case the need 
arises in the future to support 

myself or mr family" 11. 3 35-0 26.8 

To develop special skills needed for 

volunteer work I.9 6»0 4.6 

"t^SubJects free to choose as many of the c^sitegories as they 
wished. 



The majority of the students were married or remarried as opposed 
to being either widowed^ divorced^ separated or single. ^ 



T&ble 8: ^iarital Status 





Hales 


Feoiales 


Total 






i 




Single 


11-3 


9-0 


9.8 


Widowed 




3-0 


2.0 


Divorced 


5-7 


10.0 


8.5 


Married 


67.9 


65-0 


• 66.0 


Separated 


1-9 


6.0 


k.6 


Remarried 


13.2 


7.0 


9.2 



Table 9 presents the various sources of income for their education 
checked by students^ many of \^om gave more than one source. 

Table 9- Sources of Financial Support 





Males 


Females 


Overall 










Fart-time job 


20.7 


11.0 


llf.li 


Pull-time job 


. 33.8 


lo.O 


20.9 


Spouse 




67.0 


55.6 


Other relative 






2.6 


Savings 


'O ■ i* 


'i5.0 


30.1 


Sdiolarsbip 


9.'' 


8.0 


8.5 


JI Bill 




2.0 


17-6 


Boiployer 


3.8 


;.o 


3.3 



While women were more dependent upon their spouse for support ^ men were 
supported by full-time employment or savings or the GI Bill. 

The majority of these students had participated in one or more 
activities or civic^ social^ religious, or philanthropic organizations 



-since hi^ school. Eighty-nine percent of .tne females and 683t of the 
males recorded such activities. Of ^hese. students/ 693t . of the females 
indicated that they had played a leadership role in one oXf more of the 
activities, for example^ officer or chairxnan of an important connit^ee^ 
while gnly 50 of the males indicated this. Beligious activities were 
the most "frequently reported activity for females^ while for the Jien 
civic and social activities doaiinated. Both groups reported that reli- 
gious activities were the/ones in whicb t*iey were most oftfen leaders. 

Table 10: Partldi?' .-* on an Che or More Activities or 
pr^aflizaoions .since High School ' 





Idales 


' Females . 


Total 










f 

Civic 


37.7 


59.0 


■ 51-6 


Socia] 


- • 37.7 


57.0 


50.3 


Beligious 




61.0 


51-6 


Philanthropic 


21.8 


51.0 


ifO.5 


Table 11: 


One or More « Leadership 


Positions 






since High School 








Males 


■> Females 


Total 




It 






Civic 


17.0 


31.0 


21f.8 


Social 


. • 11.5 


26.0 


20.9 


Religious 


18.9 


31.0 


26.8 


Philanthropic 


15.2 


6.0 


8.5 



About 899^ of the students participating in this project are or were 
married. Hie spouses of the female students were more highly educated 



than the spouses of the male students. . Female students reported that 
6X% of th^ir husbands had a college or postgraduate degree-and that 86?t 
of their Lasbands had at least^ some college. In contrast^ only'»31^ of 
the men's wives had col^ge degrees and 65.15fc'or their spouses had scnne 
college work. Also not surprising are the hif^eif job levels of male 
spouses- Fifty-seven percent of the husbands of the female students had ^ 
job^ in levels 1 or 2, lAile only 30jt of the male students' wives had <, 
jobs in that range. 

The females in this group seemed to averse more children, about 
3 per woman, than male students, 2.5 per nto. Eighx percent of the women 
reported having 1 or no children ^ile 26^ of the men had one or no chil- 
dren. There was a tendency for women to have fewer children Remaining at 
home. For the 75 women having 1 or more childreii'' living at home, child- 
care wais considered a problem by only kff,. About 295^ considered childcare 
to be somewhat of a serious problem, but the mfi^fority (67%) indicated 
that it was no problem at all. o 

The provisions for childcare given by these women were varied. 
About 293& didn't list any provisions so it can be assumed that their 
children living at home were old enoufl^ to take care of tliemselves. Of 
the . remainder, reliance on other family members was the chief childcar'fe 
resource. Only 9^ vised baby sitters and only 2 mentionedi a daycare 
center. ^ 

Acaderaic profile, ^s of winter cuarter 1972 the majors of the 
students v/ere as follows. 



Table 12: i^ajors as of Winter 19'72 





Males • 


F'^males 


■ Total 










Business 


^37.7 . 


9.0 


19.0 


Natural sciences 


7.5 


9.0 


3.5 


Humanities 


20.8 


59.0 


32'. 7- 


Social sciences 


15.1 


17.0 


16.3 


Pre-maj r 


9.U . 


21.0 


17.0 


Arch and Engineering 






3.3 


Other A & S and Education 




5.0 


3.3 
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Business^related majors dre . ^est percenteige of the male 

studentii, \A)iIe the humanities . «^as the most popular among females 
6tuder»t8. 

Gz^e transcripts provided academic standing cmd most recent 
cumulative GrA. Academic standings (Table IJ) were in good standing 
(graduatec or in t^chool), dropped, probation (also "Iqw** or reins tateljl 
on t>robat*'.on") and officially withdrawn The most recent cumulative OPA 
is reported, in Table 14. As vfith tLe high school GPA, a higher percent- 
age of feniales had GPA^s in the' 5.00-U. DO range; almost kU$ of the fejpiales 
fell within thic rai^e.^. >ftiile ?7*. of the males did. 



Table 15: IIos^ Recent Academic Standing while at UW 



1 


Males 


Females 


Total 


* 


f> 


% 




In good standing 


83.0 


86.0 


85.0 


liropped * 


1-9 


k.O ' 


3.3 


libation 


' 7.5 


2.0 


3.9 


Withdrawn 


7-5 


8.0 


7.8 


• Total N 


53 


100 


153 


Table Ik: 


Most Recent UW GPA 


Groupings 






V - Males 


Females 


. Total 










belo/2.50 


36.5 


23.5 


28.0 


2.50 -'2.9$ 


36.5 


32.7 


3U.0 


3.00 - 4.00 


27.0 


U3.8- 


38.0 


Total li 


52 • 


98 


150 



J 
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/ Over '^Ojf of each sftJc expected to go beyond the B.A. degree. About 
6936 of the males anticipated getting a master's degree^ doctoral degree 
or professional degree while ^kjo of the Temales hoped to receive an 
advanced degree. Table 1^ reports these decta. 

Taole 15: Hi0ie;it Degree Hoped For 





hale ::. 


Females 


Total 






i 




None . ^ 


' 1.9 




•7 


BacheJ.or's degree 


28.8 




40.0 


Master's degree 


53-B 


V3'.0 


50.0 


Doctoral degree 


9.6' 


2.0 


k.l 


Professional degree 


5.3 


k.l 




Total N ^ 


52 


98 


150 



When asked about the number of years expected to receive the B.A. , 
the men indicated it would take th^m fewer years than the females. 
Thirty-nine percent of laales and 1356 of females reported 1 year or less to 
complete theit- studies . Seventy- five percent of the males and 5U^ of the 
fanales expected to complete their B.A. within 2 years^ and 86^ of the 
males and 83^ of the females expected to finish in three years. During 
the quarter in vftiich thej'' were tested Jl^ of the males planned to carry 
13 or more credits ar.d k% of .theai ^reported doing so. In contrast, 3736 of 
the females planned to cari^ 13 or more credits \Aile only 31^ reportj^d 
doing so. Thus, one obvious ' reai^n for women planning to take longer is 
their lighter course .load. Table I6 presents data as to the expectations 
of the sexes in regard to succeeding in college. 
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Table l6: What is the best guess as to the chances that you will 
do the following? 

Good Some Litt le No 

Chance Chance Chance Chance N ^ 



Males 


N 


1> 


H 


It 


N 




N 








Obtain an A Cumulative G?A 






10 


20.0 


11 








pu 


J.UU 


Obtain a B cumulative G?A 


27 


51-9 


16 


30.8 


6 




J 


ft 

p .0 




inn 


Change major field 


5 


11.4 


IS 


5U.1 
• J- 


18 




f. 


J. J; . 0 


\\ It 


1 nn 

J.UU 


Change career choice 


3 


6.7 


17 


37.8 


16 


35.6 


9 


20.0 




100 


Drop out taaporarily 


-X. 


6.1 


9 


18.4 


19 


38.8 


18 


36.7 


^9 


100 


Drop but permanently 


1 


2.1 


3 


6.3 


20 


41.7 


24 


50.0 


kd 


100 


Transfer to other college 


1 


2,1 


7 


14.6 


22 


45.8 


18 


37.5 


kQ 


100 


Females 






















Obtain an A Cumulative GFA 


2 


2.3 


17 




J J 


57. Q 




liO P 


ft7 




Obtain a B cumulative G?A 




66. C 


22 


23.4 




7.U 


J 


^ P 




inn 


Change major field 


7 


'7.8 




57.8 


27 


50.0 


PP 


Pli P 


on 


Tnn 


Change career choice 


8 


8.6 


J f 














lUO 


Drop out temporarily 




4.6 


'26 


29.9 


39 


44.8 


18 


20.7 


87 


100 


Drop out permanently 


1 


a.i 


), 


4.f 




47.7 


41 


46.6 


' 88 


100 


Transfer to other college 


4 


1 X 


11 


^2 1 


'■1 


43.1 


35 


38.5- 


, 91 


100 


Total 






















Obtain em A Cumulative G?A 


2 


1.5 




19 . 






64 


1^5.7 


137 


100 


Obtain a B cumulative G?A 


89 


-i.O 






13 


8.9 


6 


ii-.l 


146 


100 


Change major field 


:2 




• O 


56. Q 






28 


20.9 


134 


100 


Change career choice 


11 


- 8. ; 


;4 


39-1 


•a 


34.1 


2':' 


1^;,8 


133 


100 


Drop out temporarily 


7 


>l 


35 


25.7 


53 


42.6 


36 


26.5 


136 


100 


Drop out permanently 


2 


1-3 


7 


5-1 


6?' 


•'45.6 


65 ' 


''■47.8 


136 


100 


Transfer to other collego 


5 


3.6 


18 


12.9 


63 


■45.3 


53 


38.1 


139 


100 
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Vocational informatioi] The students were requested to list a brief 
job history. .Clthavigh som^ were not employed the quarter in \rtiich they 
were tested, most everyone listed a specific occupation either their Job 
at present or their aio^t recer.: job before inemployment . Tables I7 and 18 
give the Roe gro^aps aiid level;>, respectively, of this "rost recent Job," 
The men seeded to have been einilo^ed most recently in jobs jotich corre- 
spond with higher Roe levels. Sixty-two percent of them ?jidicated jobs 
in levels 1, 2, and ^, ^ile oa] 35^ of the women held jobs in this 
bracket. Examining the other end of the Roe spectrton 30f> of the men 
had jobs in levels if, 5, or 6, and yet 595& of the women indicated that 
their most recent job wac here. 

Table 1?: Roe Group of Ito^t ,^ Table 18: Hoe Level of Most 

Recent Job Recent Job 







Male 


Female 






Male 


Female 




N 


% 


N 






N 


?6 


N 




Service 


k 


8.7 


8 


8.6 


1 






3 


3.2 


Business Contact 


k 


8.7 


k 


4.3 


2 


9 


19.6 


15 


14.0 


Organization 


Ik 


30.4 


50 


53.8 


3 


23 


50.0 


21 


22.6 


Technology 


22 


47.8 


8 


8.6 


k 


30 


21.7 


38 


40.9 


Outdoor 






1 


1.1 


5 


2 


4.3 


18 


19.4 


Science 






8 


8.6 


6 


2 


4.3 






General Cultural 






10 


10.8 












Arts and 




















Entertainment 


2 




4 














Total N 


k6 




95 






kb 




93 





Very few persons i I'iicated that they \vere being sent to the U for 
additional education or retrain? ng oy an employer — only &p of males and 
3^ of females. And vihen asked "If 70U did not work for a significant period 
of time -tod were not i:i school, indicate what you were doing during that 
time," Ski) of the wome?i gave a response and only 11^ of the men did. The 
activity occupying this time for almost all of these woaen was childcarc 
or housewifery* 



Ik 

They were asked their vocational goal after completing their 
education. Only 5&ff entered responses ^ich could be categorized. The 
most frequent choice of both males and females vas a f\iture job in General 
CJultural. Fiftv-one percent of the males and k^^ of the females stated 
that their vocational goal would be an advancement in a field in irtiich 
they are or had been working. Twenty-eight of the 53 males and 5U of the 
100 females gave specific jobs both for "nost recent job" and "vocational 
goaP' so the Roe levels of there jobs could be compared. Job level of 
vocational goal was greater than the level of the "most recent job" in the 
majority of these instances. 



Table 19: 


Vocational Goal 
Roe GrDi.p 








Table 20: 


Vocational Goal 
by Roe Level 






Male 


Female 


Total 






Male 


Female 


Total 




N 




N 




N <f, 




N 




N f, 


N ^ 


Service 






11 


18.6 


11 12. U 


1 


3 


10.0 


k 6.8 


7 7.9 


Business Contact 


2 


6.7 






2 2.2 


2 


19 


63.3 


76.5 


6k 71.9 


Organization 


10 


35.3 


6 


10.2 


16 18.0 


3 


7 


23.3 


10 16.9 


17 19.1 


Technology 


6 


20.0 


2 


3.U 


8 9.0 


k 


1 


3.3 




1 i.r 


Outdoor 






1 


1.7 


1 1.1 


5 










Science 


1 


3.3 


7 


11.9 














General Cultural 


11 


36.7 


28 


U7.6 


39 ^3.S 












Arts and 

Entertainment 






k 


5.8 


k U.5 













Total N 



30 



59 



89 30 59 89 
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